NAM Hit 
On‘Pullout’ 
From ILO 


By David L. Perlman 


_ The National Association of 
Manufacturers has been accused 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany of “running away” from 
the fight against communism by 
permanently withdrawing from 
participation in the Intl. Labor 
Organization. 


The NAM, complaining that 
supporters of “free enterprise” 
are outnumbered in the 100-nation 
ILO, revealed that it will no longer 
join with the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce in nominating the U.S. 
employer delegate and selecting a 
staff of advisers. The NAM boy- 
cotted the last ILO general session 
but said at the time that its with- 
drawal from participation was “tem- 
porary.” 

_. Meany charged that the NAM 

action presents to the world the 
‘“wholly unwarranted suggestion 
... that our country is not united 
in opposing the forces of com- 
munism.” 

A Chamber of Commerce state- 
ment reaffirming support of the ILO 
was welcomed by Meany as “a 
realistic position.” 

He said labor will continue to 
work with U.S. employers “in the 
ILO’s monumental task of achiev- 
ing a better life for workers 
throughout the world.” 

The ILO, set up under the 
League of Nations with the goal 
of improving working conditions 
and raising living standards through- 
out the world, is now a specialized 
agency of the United Nations. 

The effect of the NAM decision 
is to break off cooperation with 
the government of the United States 
in the ILO. 

Both Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations have 
backed the organization, and ap- 
pointment to the ILO’s annual 
conferences are official appoint- 
ments of the United States. 

The NAM declined direct com- 
ment to the AFL-CIO News but 
a spokesman said the organization’s 
board of directors had rejected by 
an overwhelming majority a mo- 
tion to re-establish a policy of par- 
ticipation in ILO activities. 

The NAM spokesman said his 
organization was not retreating to 
isolationism but was taking what 
- it considered a more realistic at- 
titude toward international organ- 
izations. He suggested that there 
is growing disillusionment ‘in the 
United States with the operations, 
although not the objectives, of the 
UN and other world bodies. 

U.S. employer delegates in the 
ILO are “up against a stacked deck 
and can’t accomplish anything,” he 
said. 

The ILO conducts investiga- 
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Ford Pact 
Delayed, 73 
Plants Out 


By Eugene A. Kelly 

Detroit — Tighter liaison be- 
tween national bargaining com- 
mittees here and local bargainers 
in the plants has been agreed to 
by the Auto Workers and the 
Ford Motor Co. in contract nego- 
tiations resumed after a walkout 
of 120,000 UAW-Ford workers. 


The walkout came, as the un- 
ion had warned it would, when 
an Oct. 3 deadline arrived without 
an agreement on basic issues. Bar- 
gainers had agreed to an economic 
settlement similar to the General 
Motors agreement but still were in 
dispute on non-economic and local 
matters when UAW members start- 
ed walking out at 73 Ford plants 
across the country. 

As the AFL-CIO News went 
to press, agreement on local plant 
issues had been reached by man- 
agement and labor at 26 UAW 
units with 47 still unsettled. 

Other developments: 


@ UAW notified the Chrysler 
Corp. that it faced a strike also un- 
less management quit “dragging its 
feet” in negotiations on a new con- 
tract. 

@ The union signed a three-year 
contract with GM and UAW locals 
at GM plants ratified it by what the 
union said was an “overwhelming 
vote.” 

@ Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
called the Ford shutdown “regret- 
table” and said’ the Administration 
“appeals to the parties . . . to exert 
every effort to settle the remaining 
issues” and to end the strike prompt- 
ly. 

The strike at Ford was the first 
companywide walkout since the 
union won bargaining rights in 
1941. 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Goldberg, Hodges, Heller Defend 
Integrity, Accuracy of Job Figures 


Two cabinet members and the chairman of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers have 
publicly defended the integrity and value of the government’s statistics on employment and unem- 
ployment, which were attacked in a Reader’s Digest article as deliberately “juggled” to “magnify” job- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


lessness and promote “spending” programs. 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, Commerce Sec. Luther H. Hodges and CEA Chairman Walter W. 


It came shortly before negotia- | 


PICKETS MARCHED PEACEFULLY at 73 Ford Motor Co. 


locations in the U.S. in a walkout 


of 120,000 members of the Auto 


Workers. The members struck when negotiations in Detroit failed 


to produce an agreement on non-economic and local issues. 


The 


picture shows members of UAW Local 919 at Ford’s Norfolk, Va., 


assembly plant. 


NLRB Reverses Indiana Rule: 


Agency Shop Held 
Bargaining Right 


By John M. Barry 


The National Labor Relations Board, in a sharp policy shift, has 
upheld the agency shop as a lawful subject for collective bargaining. 


The ruling, involving a case in 


Indiana where the union shop is 


outlawed, does not necessarily set a precedent for other so-called 
right-to-work states, a board spokesman emphasized. 


By a 4-1 vote the board never- 9, 


theless reversed a 3-2 decision 
handed down last Feb. 20, and 
ordered General Motors Corp. to 
bargain with the Auto Workers 
on an agency shop arrangement 
affecting some 14,000 non-union 
GM workers in nine Indiana 
plants. 

- The majority opinion was signed 
by the two new members appointed 


Heller in speeches or statemenis de-¢ 
clared that the jobs and joblessness 
figures published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are accurate and 
unbiased. 

BLS Commissioner Ewan Clague, 
who has served under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administra- 
tions, denounced the Digest article 
written by a staff editor, James 
Daniel—as grossly distorted and 
laced with factual errors. 

Clague in a letter to Digest 
publisher DeWitt Wallace asked 


4 


space for another article that 
“might at least partly repair the 
damage.” Clague’s office said on 
Oct. 5 that the commissioner had 
received no reply from Wallace. 
The AFL-CIO News was unable 
in the last few days to reach 
either Wallace or Daniel by tele- 
phone. 

The Daniel thesis in his article 
was that the BLS juggled figures 
“to show progressive deterioration 


in the U.S. economic system.” 


The “claimed rise in unemploy- 
ment from recession to recession 
has to a large extent been engi- 
neered,” he charged. “The worse 
unemployment grows—or can be 
made to appear—the easier it is to 
push Uncle Sam into new federal 
spending programs and new con- 
trols over the economy,” he as- 
serted. 

Heller in a speech Sept. 29 to a 
group of specialists referred to a 


(Continued on Page 8) 


by Pres. Kennedy — Chairman 
Frank W. McCulloch and Gerald 
A. Brown—and by two Eisenhower 
appointees who were in the minor- 
ity in the February decision — 
Philip Ray Rodgers and John H. 
Fanning. 

Boyd Leedom, who was in the 
majority in the February ruling, 
filed a dissenting opinion essential- 
ly unchanged from his earlier views. 

The agency shop differs from the 
union shop in that employes are 
not required to become members of 
the union representing them, but 
must pay the union an amount 
equal to initiation fees and regular 
dues. 

Indiana’s “right-to-work” law 
was not at issue in the case, both 
GM< and the UAW agreed. The 
company contended, instead, that 
the agency shop proposed by the 
union was outlawed on the fed- 
eral level by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The NLRB majority nevertheless 
noted that the Indiana Appellate 
Court, on June 19, 1959, had found 
the agency shop to be legal under 
the state’s “right-to-work” law. That 
case involved Meade Electric Co. 
and the Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

The NLRB spokesman said the 
effect of the board’s ruling was to 


(Continued on Page 7) 


September 
Dip Held 


‘Seasonal’ 


By Gervase N. Love 

Unemployment dropped only 
slightly in September, persisting 
without substantial change at the 
nearly 7 percent level it has been 
stuck at for the last 10 months, 
the Labor Dept. has reported. 

The dip was 457,000 to 4.1 


f| million jobless, equivalent to a 


seasonally adjusted rate of 6.8 
percent. This compares with a 
rate of 6.9 percent in August and 
prompted Seymour L. Wolfbein, the 
department’s manpower expert, to 
assert that again there had been 
“basically no fundamental shift in 
the seasonal rate,” which “has been 
as flat as anything could be thus 
far in 1961.” 

Employment dropped more than 
seasonally by 1.5 million to 67 
million, reflecting a decline of 650,- 
000 in farm employment—about 
500,000 more than was expected 
seasonally. The Labor Dept. at- 
tributed the decline to Hurricane 
Carla, which flayed the Gulf states 
during the week of the employment 
count. 

Wolfbein cited four “quite favor- 
able” points in the monthly report. 
They were: 

@ Unemployment among adult 
men was reduced more than sea- 
sonally, the seasonally adjusted rate 
dropping from 6.1 percent in Au- 
gust to 5.7 percent. : 

@ Long-term unemployment of 
15 weeks or more also dropped 
more than seasonally, declining by 
nearly 200,000 to 1.3 million. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
‘Priority’ Tag 
Given 5 Bills 
In Congress 


Labor has put a second session 
“priority” label on five major bills 
left hanging when Congress ad- 
journed, an AFL-CIO spokesman 
has declared. 

Legislative Director Andrew J. 
Biemiller predicted that Congress, 
after “hearing from the people” dur- 
ing the three-month recess, will act 
on: 

@ Health care for the aged 
through social security payments, 

@ Federal aid for school con- 
struction and teachers’. salaries. 

@ A recession-triggered flexible 
public works program, 

@ Federal minimum standards 
for state unemployment compensa- 
tion programs. 

@ Retraining of jobless workers, 

Biemiller added that labor also 
“very much wants” congressional 
action on situs picketing legislation 
and reorganization of the National 
Labor Relations Board. He pre- 
dicted that carefully drafted legisla- 
tion to enable the NLRB to speed 
up decisions in unfair labor prac- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Job Fairness 
Stressed for 
Handicapped 


The entire labor movement was 
called on to take a “full and active” 
part in assuring equal job oppor- 
tunity for physically handicapped 
workers by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany in a statement supporting 
National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. 

Equal opportunity, “a basic prin- 
ciple and a major objective” of or- 
ganized labor, must be sought for 
the physically handicapped just as 
vigorously as for other groups, he 
declared. 

“Nothing is more vital to the 
human spirit than self-reliance 
and self-support,” he continued. 
“When we deny those advantages 
to. persons already at a disad- 
vantage, we violate the precepts 
on which our civilization was 
founded.” 

Getting the handicapped a fair 
break in employment is not a once- 
a-year problem, Meany emphasized, 
but a continuing one. With the 
number of jobs found each year 

arely equal to the number of handi- 
capped added to the labor force, he 
said, “a backlog of 2 million or 
more remains constant.” 

“As we intensify our pursuit of 
the goal of full employment,” he 
added, “all of us must be aware that 
its achievement involves the full, 
productive use of handicapped 
workers along with the rest. To that 

~\end, we in the AFL-CIO are closely 
cooperating with the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, and we 
urge our affiliated unions, central 
bodies and all other elements in the 
labor movement to take a full and 
active part in this campaign to wid- 
en the scope of equal opportunity.” 


Tassler Gets — 
Area Post in 
Labor Bureau 


Bernard Tassler, formerly man- 
aging editor of the AFL-CIO Amer- 
ican Federationist, has been ap- 
pointed area director for Maryland, 
Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia of the Bureau of Labor-Man- 
agement Reports in the Labor Dept. 

He had been assistant director 
of the bureau’s Technical Assist- 
ance Division since 1960, when he 
entered government service after 


BERNARD TASSLER 


more than 25 years with the AFL- 
CIO and the predecessor AFL, In 
his new post he will direct bureau 
activities affecting more than 1,500 
local unions in the area. 

Tassler, a former New York City 
newspaperman who once served as 
director of the New York City 
AFL Publicity Bureau, succeeds 
Abraham Friedman, who was ap- 
pointed the federal bureau's re- 
gional director in Chicago. 

Born in Rockville, Conn., Tass- 
ler was educated’ in the public 
schools of Hartford, Cofin., and 
New York City, and at the Wash- 
ington Square College of New York 


‘|he suggested, modern trade unions 
:| should be able to accomplish much 


work” for the formal hearings by 
freight and passenger runs. Two 


lop, Harvard University professor. 


PUBLIC MEMBERS of the Presidential Railroad Commissicn, now 
hearing the union side of the work rules dispute, did their “home- 


here at the Cicero, Ill., yard of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
on the start of an inspection tour. Charles A. Myers, industrial rela- 
tions professor at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is stand- 
ing on the steps. On the ground, second from left, is John T. Dun- 


bers, union and management officials. 


riding with train crews on both 
commission members are shown 


With them are three crew mem- 


Pioneering 


New Need: 


Windsor, Vt.—A “pioneering” 
keyed to modern conditions, was 


of the Vermont AFL-CIO Labor 


William F. Schnitzler in an address to the 6th annual convention 


Schnitzler said the increasing number of representation petitions 


for ’60s 
Schnitzler 


approach to union organizing, 
urged by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 


Council. 


lations Board and the greater per- 
centage of election victories by un- 
ions gives a “clear indication that 
the workers of America are ready 
for organization.” 
“But we have not as yet spread 
our efforts into the organizational 
field to make membership in our 
unions possible for many of them,” 
he declared. 
Agreeing that organizing is a 
more difficult task today than it was 
20 years ago, Schnitzler asked: 

“Who is there who would say 
that it is harder than it was 30 or 
40 years ago? . . . It is not as diffi- 
cult as it was during the days 
when this labor movement was 
built.” 

With the larger memberships and 
greater resources available today, 


more in the organizing field than 
the pioneers of the labor movement. 

One trouble, he said, is that 
“we've been tied too much to the 
past. We’ve forgotten to build to- 
ward the future and set the kind of 
goals the membership is talking 
about, but which we have not as 
yet translated into action.” 

Goals for ’60’s 

He urged the delegates in their 
organizing efforts to depart from 
the old technique of citing such 
labor victories of the past as the 
8-hour day, free public schools, 
minimum wages, social security, etc. 

These benefits, Schnitzler noted, 
are enjoyed by non-members, too, 


Auxiliaries Issue 
Convention Call 


The third constitutional conven- 
tion of the AFL-CIO Auxiliaries 
will be held in the Bal Masque 
room of the Americana Hotel, Mia- 
mi Beach, Fla., from Dec. 7-11. 

Full instructions on_ eligibility 
for representation are included in 
the convention call. Features in- 
clude a luncheon for delegates and 
visitors on Dec. 9. 


University. 


filed with the National Labor Re-?; 


‘and it’s pretty hard to say to some- 
one that you ought to come in with 
us because we made it possible for 
you.” 

He called instead for “pioneer- 
ing of the ’60s.” 

“It’s up to you now to take this 
trade union movement further up 
the ladder toward the goals we've 
set for ourselves,” he declared. 

The convention chose John Law- 
son of Barre, secretary-treasurer of 
the Stone & Allied Products Work- 
ers, as new state president. James R. 
Cross was re-elected to his 11th 
term as council secretary-treasurer. 
Both were unopposed. 


tion by the council. 


Peru Unions Join 
Protest Over Sears 


Lima, Peru — Latin Amer- 
ican union groups have added 
their voices to the chorus of 
protests by U.S. labor against 
the U.S. government’s selec- 
tion of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
to represeat the naiion’s re- 
tailing industry at the Intl. 
Trade Fair this year in Lima. 

The Peruyian labor move-— 
ment voiced its objections 
through Pres. Arturo Sabrosa 
of the Confederacion del Tra- 
bajadores—the workers’ fed- 
eration—and Pres. Felix Loli 
of the CSEP, representing 
clerks and commercial work- 
ers. Sabrosa said Sears main- 
tains a company union in its 
Lima stores to keep out legit- 
imate trade unions. 

The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council has criticized Sears’ 
selection at a time when con- 
sumers are boycotting the 
company because of its anti- 
union policies. The boycott 
was launched by the Retail 
Clerks in 1960. 


}|feature of the monthly AFL-CI 


4|ment asserts that bitter disputes 
g| over the “seniority issue” are pretty 


Among resolutions adopted were 
several calling for a vigorous pro- 
gram of political and legislative ac- 


Bitter Disputes Past: 


increased observance of seniority 
of Research has found. 
Analyzing current practices in 


Seniority Principle 
Gains in Acceptance 


A generally favorable experience record of both workers and 
employers with seniority agreements is the major force in creating 


principles, the AFL-CIO Dept. 
Collective “ER Sr Report, a 


American Federationist, the depart- 


much a thing of the past. 


Length of service now is widely 
accepted as controlling, or at least 
a key factor, in deciding the rela- 
tive status of employes, it said. 
Seniority disagreements now arise 
more frequently, the study report- 
ed, on the drafting of rules and the 
application of seniority systems 
rather than on the principle of 
preference based on length of serv- 
ice. 

“This change,” it said, “is part 
of a gradual shift in attitudes on 
workers’ rights. No longer is 
management wholly free, where 
workers are organized, to pick 
and choose among employes sole- 
ly as it wishes, to fire, lay off, 
promote or transfer whomever it 
wants, on whatever basis.” 

The magazine’s report on senior- 
ity gave this picture of changing 
attitudes: 

@ Slowly but definitely, under 
a steady prodding from _ unions, 
recognition has grown that work- 
ers, too, and not employers alone, 
have rights. 

@ Mere payment of wages does 
not meet all of an employer's re- 
sponsibilities to workers. The view 
has grown that certain worker 
rights, particularly the right to con- 
tinued employment, should increase 
in proportion to length of service 
with the employer. 

The longer a man works for an 


San Francisco—Thomas J. Pitt 


attention.” 


employer the more closely his life 
becomes invested in that employ- 
ment, the Dept. of Research ob- 
served. 

In return for this “investment,” 
the department found, worker 
rights now reasonably include 
some assurance of job security, 
some opportunity for advance- 
ment and additional benefits ac- 
cruing with longer service. These 
are not absolute rights, but are 
contingent upon basic compet- 
ence and on the availability of 
work, the report stated, adding: 

“The growth of worker rights is 
reflected not only in seniority prao- 
tices but also in changing concepts 
of what constitutes ‘fair play’ ia 
discharge and discipline, and in the 
increase in severance pay arrange- 
ments to compensate for the loss of 
valuable rights earned during em- 
ployment.” 

Other findings in the report: 

@ Almost 70 percent of layoff 
and recall provisions made senior- 
ity the controlling factor in fay- 
offs, according to a 1954-55 survey 
by the Labor Dept. 

@ In general, unions seek the 
broadest units and rights in “bump- 
ing” junior workers in order to 
provide the greatest job security 
for longest-service workers. 

@ Another important use of sen- 
iority is in determining preference 
for advancement. This usually does 
not mean that the senior worker 
gets a job for which he lacks ote. 
but that he gets a trial. 


California AFL-CIO Hits 


Nixon Gubernatorial Bid 


S$, executive secretary-treasurer of 


the California State AFL-CIO, has denounced former Vice Pres. 
Richard Nixon’s bid for the state’s governorship as asking the voters 
“to wet-nurse a fallen national politician who is starving for public 


Nixon’s cumulative voting record 
in Congress, Pitts said, showed 
“dedication to special interests” and 
“moral callousness towards the 
hopes and aspirations of workers 
and the great social needs of our 
free society.” 

Nixon’s effort for state office, 
Pitts further charged, “presents 
the voting public with a situation 
which smacks of the attempt 
made by a national figure in 1958 
[former Sen. William F. Know- 
land] to use our state’s highest 
office as a stepping stone for lofty 
ambitions nationally.” 

Nixon’s announcement of his can- 
didacy for governor provoked an 
instant intraparty storm as another 
GOP candidate, former Gov. Good- 
win J. Knight, charged that an 
“emissary,” one J. Howard Edger- 
ton, had tried to “buy”. Knight out 
of the race by promising Nixon 
would give him any state job he 
wished, including that of state su- 
preme court justice. 


Nixon Denounces Charge 


Knight’s charge was denounced 
as false and preposterous by Edger- 
ton, by Nixon himself and by Rob- 
ert Finch, a Nixon aide. A counter- 
charge was that Knight offered to 
lead a pro-Nixon state delegation 
to the Republican presidential nom- 
inating convention in 1964 if Nixon 
would refrain from running for 
governor. 

The reference by Pitts to the 
1958 California race for governor 
referred to Knowland’s drive for 
the governorship in what was wide- 


senator to control the California 
Republican organization in: further- 
ance of his national political ambi- 
tions. 

Knight, then governor, showed 
extreme reluctance to step out of 
Knowland’s way. ‘He agreed to do 
so, and to run for the Senate in- 
stead, only after visiting Nixon in 
the then Vice President’s Washing- 
ton office. 


Knowland, campaigning on a 
demand for a “right-to-work” 
law, was overwhelmed by Demo- 
cratic candidate Edmund G. 
Brown by more than a million 
votes in the general election. 
Knight lost the Senate race to 
Democrat Clair Engle but by a 
lesser margin. 

Brown is expected to seek re- 
election to the governorship and to 
face the winner of the Repubiican 
primary in November 1962. 


France Pledges Aid | 
To New ILO Institute 


Geneva—The French govern- 
ment will contribute 5 _ million 
francs (about $1,020,400) to the 
endowment fund of the Intl, Labor 
Organization’s new Intl. Institute 
for Labor Studies. 

In a letter to ILO Dir.-Gen. 
David A. Morse, the French labor 
minister, Paul Bacon, said a first 
installment of 1 million francs will 
be paid in the near future, with the 
balance to be forthcoming in subse- 


ly interpreted as an effort by the 


quent installments. 
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Deck Officers Walk Out: 


Ship Strike Starts 
As Injunction Ends 


San Francisco—A strike of ship deck officers in the West Coast’s 
maritime trade developed here as the government’s 80-day Taft- 
Hartley no-strike injunction expired and Local 90 of the Masters, 
Mates & Pilots regained freedom of economic action against the 


ship owners. 


The local began picketing ves-© 


sels in coastal and intracoastal trade, 
and members of the Sailors Union 
of the Pacific observed the picket 
lines. Ports from Mexico to the 


- Canadian border were closed to 


the outbound movement of ships 
except those sailing to foreign ports 
or carrying substantial military 
cargoes. ; . 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
dispatched a three-man media- 
tion panel to the West Coast to 
work with the union and the 
shippers’ association in seeking an 
agreement that would end the 
Spee. ion too 
‘The major issue-is. the refusal of 
employers—the .Pacifie «Maritime 
Association—to agree: on--what the 
local called an “equitable distribu- 
tion of available work”—a rota- 
tion-of-work clause in the contract 
whose termination date was Sept. 
30. The union said fewer than 
600 of its 2,300 members have 
regular jobs. 

The shippers—13 companies with 
136 ships—offered the local the 
same terms accepted by MMP locals 


on the East and Gulf coasts. The 


union based its rejection on the 
ground that only the Pacific Coast 
has a serious unemployment prob- 
lem among deck officers. 


Goldberg said the “earliest pos-|# 


sible settlement” of the dispute is 
“imperative” and that “public in- 
terest will not permit continuation 
of shutdown.” He asked the union | 
and PMA to cooperate with his | 
emissaries — Undersec. of Labor | 
Willard Wirtz, Dir. William Simkin | 
of the Federal Mediation & Con-| 
ciliation Service, and Prof. James 


Healy of Harvard University, mem- F 
ber of Pres. Kennedy’s Maritime |: 


Emergency Board. cs 
The dispute is the only one 
remaining from the martime 
strike of last summer and the 
Taft-Hartley injunction invoked 
by the President to end it. Be- 
fore the present walkout, Local 
90 members voted 404-24 to re- 
ject the employers’ so-called last 
offer during the injunction period. 

Contracts of the Sailors Union 
of the Pacific, affiliated with the 

Seafarers, have been extended from 

their termination date Sept. 30 with- 

out settlement. 


Ford Settlement Rests 
On Local Agreements 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tions were recessed for a 24-hour 
period to let the bargainers get 
some delayed sleep. The union 
said Ford’s offer on economic is- 
sues had one “very significant” 
difference from the terms at GM 
—unemployed workers at Ford 
will get $40 a week for 26 weeks 
from the company’s supplemental 
unemployment benefits (SUB) 
fund as against $24.50 at GM. 


Still at-issue on the national level 
as the strike started were differences 
Over production standards, the num- 
ber of union committeemen chosen 
to represent workers on grievances, 
job classifications for skilled trades 
workers, the use of “outside” con- 
tractors, and wage rates at the com- 
pany’s steel plant at River Rouge, 
Mich. 

The UAW, in this year’s negotia- 
tions on new contracts, had author- 
ized local strikes involving about 
257,000 of GM’s 310,000 workers. 
Settlement was reached after 14 
days on local issues, and on these 
contract improvements: 

An annual wage ‘increase of 2.5 
percent or 6 cents an hour, which- 
ever is higher; continuation of the 
cost-of-living increase from the pre- 
ceding contract except that 12 of 
the 17 cents involved was added to 
base rates; an increase in SUB bene- 


Council, Board Set 
New York Sessions 


The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council will hold its fall meet- 
ing in New York City at the 
Commodore Hotel beginning 
Oct. 10. 

The council sessions will be 
preceded on Oct. 9 by a meet- 
ing of the AFL-CIO General 
Board in the same hotel. The 
board, composed of a repre- 
sentative from each AFL- 
CIO affiliated union and de- 
partment plus the council, will 
devote its one-day session to 
organizing problems. 


fits—and betterment of the SUB 
plan; a workweek guarantee of 65 
percent of regular pay for all hours 
not worked up to 40 a week, except 
in an unscheduled short week. In 
the latter case a worker would get 
50 percent of his rate for the hours 
not worked up to 40. 

Also provided for at GM are 
higher pensions and hospital-medi- 
cal insurance fully paid by the com- 
pany. 


Missile Sites 
Body Upholds 
Call-in Pay 


The President’s Missile Sites La- 
bor Commission has approved the 
finding of a subcommittee that an 
eight-hour “reporting time” provi- 
sion in a contract between the Ma- 
chinists and the Boeing Airplane 
Co. at Vandenberg Air Force Base 
is not uneconomical and does not 
violate Pres. Kennedy’s executive 
order calling for “economical opera- 
tions.” 

The subcommittee, investigating 
a charge by the Air Force that “any 
pay in excess of four hours is un- 
reasonable if no work is per- 
formed,” came to these conclusions: 

@ An eight-hour call-in pay pro- 
vision has been a part of the labor 
agreement between the IAM and 


}Boeing at all IAM locations for 


more than 20 years, and does not 
apply to missile sites alone. 

@ The contract clause, giving an 
employe who reports for work in 


.| accordance with instructions a min- 


imum of eight hours’ pay at his 
base rate, has “adequate  safe- 
guards” against abuse. If an in- 
stallation has an emergency shut- 
down or a worker leaves volun- 


.|tarily or is discharged, he is paid 


only for hours actually worked. 

@ In a total payroll of $24 mil- 
lion covering 30,000 Boeing em- 
ployes across three weeks, only 
$349 in reporting time was paid 
under the contract clause. 


nated by county businessmen. 


ROO es 
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FOR THE SEVENTH consecutive year, the United Labor Council of Huntingdon County, Pa., main- 
tained a labor booth at the Huntingdon County Fair, Pictured are fairgoers signing up for gifts do- 
Council Pres. Frank M. Davis said the booth staff talked to about 
1,000 visitors and passed out 50,000 pieces of union informational material. 


RE. 


U. S. Steel Asks Arbitration of | 
C-O-L Raise Due Under Pact 


Pittsburgh—Pres. David J. McDonald of the Steelworkers has notified the union’s district direc- 
tors, staff representatives and locals that the U.S. Steel Corp. has asked for arbitration of the 
3-cents-an-hour cost-of-living wage increase due Oct. 1 under the 1960 contract. 

Another wage increase due at the same time, estimated by the union to average 9.5 cents an hour, 
is not in dispute and has become effective for some 500,000 workers in the industry. 


The disputed contract clause, 
also in union’s agreements with 
other steel producers, provides 
that the cost-of-living adjustment 
be applied to wages unless the 
amount due is offset by the esti- 
mated average net cost of insur- 
ance per active employe for the 
calendar quarter ending Dec. 31, 
1962. 

“To date,” McDonald said in his 
letter to union officials and locals, 
“all efforts to arrive at a reason- 
able settlement of what the amount 
of cost-of-living adjustment should 
be have failed.” 

He added that Heath Larry, U.S. 
Steel’s administrative vice president, 
wrote him on Sept. 15 that “there 
was no hope of agreement and re- 
questing arbitration of our differ- 
ences.” 2 

Seeks Company Stand 

“I have answered Mr. Larry with 
the request that he reveal to the 
union exactly what is the company’s 
position that they wish to have 
arbitrated,” McDonald added. 

“To date, the company has re- 
fused to state what adjustment, if 
any, they believe their employes are 
entitled to . . . The interests of our 
members are protected by the pro- 
visions in the agreement which 
specify that any unresolved differ- 
ences will be finally determined by 
a third, impartial actuary and the 
amount of adjustment due is pay- 
able effective Oct. 1, 1961.” 

Actuaries representing the USWA 
and the company have been at- 
tempting to work out an estimate 
of projected insurance costs. Be- 
cause of the technical nature of the 
dispute, it would not go through 
the regular arbitration procedure 
but a third actuary would be named 
to give an impartial decision. 

As the wage increase went into 


CORRECTION 

The AFL-CIO News, in the Sept. 
23 issue, incorrectly identified the 
Locomotive Engineers as an AFL- 
CIO affiliate. Of the five railroad 
Operating unions cooperating in 
testimony before the Presidential 
Railroad Commission, the Train- 
men, Switchmen, and Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen are AFL- 
CIO affiliates; the Locomotive Engi- 
neers and the Conductors & Brake- 


men are unaffiliated. 


effect, the issue of a steel price in- 
crease was still unsettled. Steel- 
makers estimated the raise averaged 
13 cents an hour rather than the 
9.5 cents at which the union put it, 
and said it would cost the industry 
$28 million in the fourth quarter 
alone. 

Sec. of Labor Arthur J. Gold- 
berg at a press conference in Wash- 
ington said that the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, which asked the steel 
industry to withhold inflationary 
price increases when the wage hikes 
went into effect, will make a com- 
parable request of the union when 
contracts are up for negotiation 
next spring. 

“The Administration is strong- 
ly of the view,” he said in reply 
to a query, “that it is important 


to the economy as a whole, and 
therefore to management and 
labor alike, that we pursue re- 
sponsible price and wage policies. 
And, therefore, the activities of 
the. Administration will be di- 
rected equally, in steel and else- 
where, to management and labor 
looking toward this end. 

“I learned from Scandinavia 
{from which he had recently re- 
turned] that we want to do this 
within the total context of preserv- 
ing free collective bargaining, and 
stability and settlements are like- 
wise a desirable consideration. We 
don’t want to disrupt our ecenomy 
by strikes. 

“So in all these matters, we have 
to try and achieve a balance of 
stability of aH types—price, wage 
and collective bargaining stability.” 


Senate Liberals Check 
Tax Boon for du Pont 


A group of liberal Democratic senators, led by Tennessee’s Albert 
Gore, successfully blocked Senate action this year on a bill to pro- 
vide tax relief for the giant E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

They served notice that they were prepared to keep the adjourn- 
ment-bound Senate in session for “extended debate” on a House- 


passed bill which would allow 
stockholders to pay a capital gains 
tax—rather than higher income tax 
rates—on a distribution of General 
Motors stock resulting from a court 
order. Du Pont, which is a major 
supplier of General Motors, has 
been ordered in an anti-trust action 
to dispose of its 63 million shares 
of GM< stock. 

During the debate, Sen. Pat 
McNamara pointed out that 
workers who receive severence 
pay—even though earned over 
a period of years—must pay full 
income tax on it. He challenged 
the equity of special treatment 
for stockholders. 

Gore and Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Ill.) said the bill was designed 
to provide tax relief for the com- 
pany, rather than the stockholders, 
and questioned the speed with 
which the House-passed bill was 
being pushed as compared with the 
delay in acting on Pres. Kennedy’s 
package of tax reform proposals. 

The only Administration tax bill 


to be enacted in the first session was 
a measure assigning an identifying 
number to each taxpayer—for most 
people, their social urity num- 
ber—so that automatic’data equip- 
ment could be used to process 
forms. The identifying number 
would be included in reports of 
dividend and interest payments, as 
well as wages. 


Safety Body, Goldberg 
Laud Labor Campaign 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
and the National Safety Council 
have lauded organized labor for a 
safety campaign credited with help- 
ing bring about the lowest death 
rate in years during the Labor Day 
weekend—6.6 deaths per 100 mil- 
lion miles of travel. The record 
should encourage continuing efforts 
to curb accidents, they told AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and the 
heads of affiliated safety units. 
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Birchites in the Armed Forees 


HE LABOR MOVEMENT is the logical target of the radical 

right wingers who have resurrected McCarthyism and the poli- 

tics of fear under the label of the John Birch Society. 

Labor’s social,*economic and political programs conflict at every 
turn with the John Birchers who call for repeal of the income tax, 
impeachment of Chief Justice Earl Warren, withdrawal from NATO 
and the United Nations and dumping programs such as urban 
renewal. In the guise of fighting communism, the radical right is 
subverting and attacking the basic principles and policies of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

This lunatic fringe operating in its own limited sphere is 
Symptomatic of a reaction to the tensions of the cold war. As a 
symptom it merits attention, especially when its spokesmen turn 
up in the top echelons of the military. 

The use of armed forces indoctrination courses to peddle the 
disordered libels of the John Birch Society is a breach of demo- 
cratic tradition. No military organization or military leader has 
the right or authority under the American system of democracy to 
promote a political program within the armed forces. __ 

The action of Sen, J. William Fulbright (D-Ark.) and other 
members of the Senate in exposing the radical right’s infiltration of 
a part of the armed forces in a service to the nation. The Adminis- 
tration’s order to prevent future indoctrination by political generals 
is in keeping with the traditions of our democratic philosophy. 


Whose Integrity Is Smirched? 


HE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS in the words of its 
commissioner, Ewan Clague, is “an old and honored agency” 
that has created and maintained a reputation for integrity. 

The statistics it produces on employment and unemployment, 
consumer prices, wage scales and a long list of other important 
economic areas are vital to the functioning of the economy. Labor 
and management have agreed for years to accept the figures pro- 
duced by BLS on the basis of data gathered by its own surveys 
or by other government agencies. 

Into this situation comes the multi-million circulation Reader’s 
\Digest with a grossly distorted and factually misleading attack 
on the BLS, making the incredible claim that the bureau is 
magnifying the unemployment problem to justify new federal 

“spending” programs. 

The BLS has exposed the Digest article in a devastating analysis 
of its distortions, inaccuracies and misrepresentations. Top Adminis- 
tration leaders have quickly defended the integrity of BLS and as- 
sailed the Digest for its irresponsible action. 

The integrity of the BLS is beyond question; not so that of the 
Reader’s Digest. 


Joblessness: 6.8 Percent 


HE NUB OF THE GOVERNMENT’S REPORT on unemploy- 

ment in September is the failure of the economy to achieve more 

than an expected seasonal improvement in joblessness. 

Adjusted for seasonal variations, the unemployment rate in 
September remained virtually unchanged at 6.8 percent of the 
labor force—a rate that has stuck at about this level for the 
past ten months. 

Economists are forecasting a drop in the unemployment rate for 
the month of October. We hope they’re right—10 months is an 
intolerable period to have nearly 7 out of every 100 workers seek- 
ing employment ending up on the jobless rolls; especially in contrast 
to the signs of economic recovery in other areas of the economy. 
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We Call This ‘Indoctrination’ 


New Paperback Volume: 


By Alexander Uhl 


T= FACT THAT the American press, owned 
by millionaires, overwhelmingly is Republi- 
can, generally anti-labor and anti-liberal and that 
its columns reflect this, an old, old story. But 
when the story is told by a master-writer, ironic, 
painstakingly accurate and utterly devastating, 
then it is a new and lively story. 

A. J. Liebling, caustic author of “The Way- 
ward Press” in the New Yorker, has just brought 
up to date a number of his articles and repub- 
lished them in paperback book form called The 
Press, issued by Ballantine Books at 75 cents a 
copy. It is a big 75 cents worth. 

Take what he has to say about today’s “great” 
publishers: 

“The men of the new order do not meddle 
with the locals as long as they come up with 
the tithe. They are, for the public, faceless and 
their coups are often inside jobs, Hearst tried 
to take cities by storm, but the.new men prefer 
a rendezvous at the back gate. 


“Mr. Samuel I. Newhouse, the archtype, spe- 
cializes in disgruntling heritors, cr profiting by 
this disgruntlement. A family feud is grist to 
his mill, but if he can’t get a paper that way he 
will talk beautifully of the satisfactions of cash, 
rapidly quoting sections of the capital-gains law 
as he accepts his hat. If the owner shows him 
the door, he exhibits no resentment.” 


With this kind of ownership, it is no wonder that 
anything liberal or labor gets the full treatment 
from most of the press either on the political front 
or the labor front. Liebling cites chapter and verse. 

Labor is always “stubborn” in the press dic- 
tionary, while management is always devoted to 
“principles.” The strikers are always victimizing 
the public, “not, 1 could not help noting, the man- 
agement.” : 

Analyzing the Long Island Railroad strike of 
1960, Liebling cites the editorials that berated the 
railroad unions for callously using “their power 
to cause intolerable disruption of the daily lives 
of myriads of innocent bystanders in labor-man- 
agement rows.” But not a word about manage- 
ment and its “power to prevent intolerable dis- 
ruption,” 

“The truth appeared to be that neither side 
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any of its official publications. No one is authorized to solicit 
advertising for any publication in the name of the AFL-CIO. 


had got all it wanted,” Liebling declared after 
the strike was over, “and that what the newspapers 


Wayward Pressman Belabors 
Wayward Press in Book Form 


called pigheadedness in a railroad conductor is 
what they call devotion to principle in a railroad 
president.” 

Liebling picked up from there to analyze the 
reporting on the recent maritime strike in New 
York City which produced indignant cries that 
“664 maritime workers” were tieing up the town 
by their stubbornness in a dispute with 11 rail- 
roads. 

“The corollary, ihat 11 railroad presidents were 
being equally stubborn,” Liebling added, “was left 
for the reader to figure out for himself. 


“No newspaper anywhere in the nation, ap- 
parently, has had a kind word for the working 
man since about 1936—on this point. The press 
is not lopsided, but unilateral, monolithic, soli- 
dary and unanimous.” 


The Newburgh story of cracking down on relief 
recipents for the benefit of the taxpayers even if it 
means taking it out on helpless children is an old 
one to Liebling. He was writing about the same 
sort of thing in New York back in 1947 when 
some of the wealthiest newspapers were headlin- 
ing stories about the “woman in mink with $60,- 
000” living on relief in a hotel and how the “lady 
in mink” became a symbol for claims that relief 
“clients” were chiseling the city. 


IN THE END the “mink” coat turned out to be 
a mangy, old garment with a torn lining; the people 
who had been “living in hotels” at the expense of 
the taxpayers, turned out to be a handful of peo- 
ple who had been placed in modest hotels for 
emergency reasons and the grand jury “investiga- 
tion” that was supposed to shock the world fizzled 
out into nothing. 


As early as 14 years ago Liebling suggested 
that labor unions, citizens’ organizations and 
possibly political parties should back daily pa- 
pers of their own, 


“These,” he said, “will represent definite, un- 
disguised points of view and will serve as controls 
on the large profit-making papers expressing defi- 
nite, ill-disguised points of view.” 

He cited the Labor Party’s Daily Herald in 
England, but that was before the party gave up 
control of the paper. As things stand now, Lieb- 
ling glumly concludes, nothing much is being done 


to combat today’s single-minded, rich man’s press. 
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Page Five 


Morgan Says: 


Integration Has Practical Side, 
iSouth’s Businessmen Discover 


By Edward P. Morgan 
(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
‘tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to ‘Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


perce THERE IS a long, hard and even 
treacherous trail left to climb, the way of de- 
segregation has taken a heartening turn for the 
better. Breaking with a practice that has stood for 
100 years, the city of Memphis, Tenn., followed 
Atlanta, Ga., and Dallas, Tex., in the orderly, if 
token, introduction of 
Negro children into for- 
merly all-white class-« 
rooms. The walls of 
Memphis are, still stand- 
ing and although there is 
always the chance of de- 
layed reprisals, city au- 
thorities are breathing 
more easily. 

If there is a vibration 
through the thorough- ; 
fares of this old metropo- organ 
lis of the Deep South per- ” 
haps it is a muted trumpet note of triumph ee 
Beale Street where the blues of that jazz master, 
W. C. Handy, can henceforth be a little less blue 
because 13 Negro first-graders desegregated four 
public schools without incident. 

Has the civilized approach suddenly triumphed 
over the savagery of racial violence? It is not, of 
course, so simple. But respectable elements are 
having an influence which they did not exert be- 
fore, and one of these, interestingly enough, is the 
business community. 

The latest issue of Business Week, a responsible 
and highly respected magazine, attributes the Sep- 
tember successes in Dallas, New Orleans and At- 
lanta, including the defeat of a die-hard segrega- 
tionist for mayor in the Georgian capital, in large 
measure to the dramatic fact that “businessmen 
in many southern cities have decided to play an 
active role in navigating the . . . difficult shoals 
of race relations, especially where this issue affects 
business growth.” 

In other, blunter words, perhaps, merchants, 
bankers, manufacturers and other pillars of the 
Chamber of Commerce are moving to support 
law and order in the transition to fulfillment of 
constitutional rights because it is good business, 
because they have found that boycotts and the 
turmoil of a racially-inflamed community have 
cost them money. As one citizen of Dallas sar- 
donically put it, “they did the right thing for 
the wrong reasons.” 

That may be too harsh an observation, Moral 


Washington Reports: 


principles need not be eroded just because they 
find themselves in the same van with expediency 
Idealism would not get very far if it did not, now 
and then, have practical support. The winner in 
Atlanta’s mayoralty election is a businessman, Ivan 
Allen, Jr., and the Business Week article says 
some of his backers “make clear that they regard 
the election as a test of the ability of the business 
community to play a public role in handling racial 
matters that they see as linked to problems of 
industrial and business growth.” 

The move in Memphis was different. There was 
no preconditioning of the city on the scale of 
Atlanta’s public meetings, discussions and confer- 
ences on adjustment. In fact the residents of 
Memphis didn’t know until police moved out in 
massive force to prevent disorders. 


SOME OBSERVERS wonder whether this 
“closed” method may not breed a delayed reac- 
tion of violence without more overt and long- 
range efforts to change public attitudes. But the 
school board appears confident that won’t happen. 


For one thing, one member told this reporter, “the |” 


newspapers and the broadcasting stations have 
done an excellent job in reporting the Atlanta 
story, the Dallas story” and other helpful illus- 
trations of adjustment. For another thing, quietly, 
very quietly, a biracial group of responsible citi- 
zens has been dealing with the problems behind 
the scenes, This is a vital factor. It means com- 
munication between divergent elements of the city, 
a circumstance that did not exist in Little Rock 
or New Orleans in their days of shame and terror 
—which now, encouragingly, may have been put 
permanently in the past in both communities. 

A mere glance at the reports of the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission on education and vot- 
ing rights reveals instantly how much hard work 
there is still to be done before the enjoyment 
of civil rights can become a reality not just in 
the South but in many other parts of the country. 
The commission’s report in depth on discrimi- 
nation in housing will reveal vicious practices 
proving that prejudice is not an exclusive south- 
ern product; there are ghastly stockpiles of it 
north of the Mason-Dixon line. 

But, hopefully, a combination of human de- 
cency and sheer economics will make gradual 
headway on this problem too. When landlords 
and real estate agents discover, as they. will, that 
discrimination is not only unprincipled and illegal 
but unprofitable, they will get the message, as 
businessmen in Atlanta, Memphis, Dallas and 
elsewhere are already getting it at lunch counters, 


in schoolrooms, on buses, in the public parks and 
even in their hearts, 


Rival Senate Whips List Tasks 
Senate Left for 2nd Session 


HE FIRST SESSION of the 87th Congress 
passed much-needed legislation but left a 

tumber of uncompleted tasks for action in the 
second session next year, Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
(D-Minn.), majority whip, and Sen. Thomas H. 
Kuchel (R-Calif.), minority whip, asserted in the 
final 1961 Washington Reports to the People, 
AFL-CIO public service program heard on 450 
tadio stations. 

“This has been a doing Congress, a working 
Congress and next year we will add the finishing 
louches to this stage in American history,” 
Humphrey said. 

Kuchel said that the Republican Party coop- 
trated with the Democrats in such measures as 
Minimum wage, highways, housing, urban develop- 
ment and defense. The Republican whip de- 
hounced some of those members of Congress wip 
cut back foreign aid. 

“I very much regret that some in the Congress 
ind in the country have opposed even our giving 
military -assistance to free peoples,” he asserted. 

Both said a fight will be made next year for 
federal aid for school construction and teacher 
Salaries. Humphrey said he was hopeful of suc- 
cess in such efforts, but “I must confess that we 
have run into some very difficult situations in 
this field,” 


“But we are not quitting, nor is the President 
quitting,” he asserted. 


KUCHEL SAID that whether federal aid is 
passed next year depends upon the public, 

“Not unless the people of this country realize | 
that we need to give young people in America the 
best possible education (will there be action in this 
field), he declared. 

“I must say there is no justification for the 
almost 1 million children in the country who 
attend schools half-days because we do not 
either have the school houses or the school teach- 
ers to cope with the burgeoning population. The 
problem of educating the youth of America is 
one that concerns every family in this land.” - 

Humphrey said that both Congress and the 
President “started (with the beginning of the Ad- 
ministration) to meet the recession head on.” To- 
ward this end he mentioned area redevelopment, 
temporary unemployment compensation exten- 
sion, improvement of the minimum wage, the ex- 
pansion of the highway program. He also included 
on the plus side social security legislation, the 
airport program, military construction, the farm 
bill, peace corps, water pollution control, migra- 
tory labor, foreign aid, reorganization of the de- 
fense structure (“which for some years had been 
permitted to deteriorate in the name of economy”). 


=(T5 YOUR 
WASHINGTON 


THE Willard Land Or eat of southern governors | 
was marked by significant evidences of the great psychological and 


.| social changes that are to come. The speeches made sense, the 


proposals made sense, and an acceptance of reality was in the air. 

Said Nashville’s Mayor Ben West, welcoming the governors to 
his city, and fully conscious of the racial and economic problems 
that haunt the South’s heritage: 

“In our beloved Southland we can no longer sit under our 
magnolia trees, and sip our mint juleps, and plunk on our banjoes,” 

By common consent the so-called race issue was brushed aside, 
which may not strike outlanders as exactly the way to deal with it 
but which nevertheless shows a maturity that onetime Sen. Tom-Tom 
Heflin of Alabama, who fought the Catholics and promoted racism 
with equal fervor, would never have understood. The governors met 
as schools in three more major southern cities were desegregated, 
peacefully and decently, and nobody thought it politically or morally 
desirable to stir up mob vigitace. 

* * 

THE RACE ISSUE arose indirectly’ in the choice of a new chair- 
man. Gov. Orval Faubus of Arkansas is the senior governor, and 
by tradition thus entitled to head the group. But Faubus is the 
governor who roused the Little Rock mobs several years ago, and 
he apparently was compelled to recognize that he didn’t have the 
votes to win. 

A nominating committee headed by Virginia’s Gov. J. Lindsay 
Almond, Jr., who broke Sen. Harry F. Byrd’s “massive resistance” 
policy on Virginia schools, proposed Gov, Buford Ellington of 
Tennessee as new chairman. 

An attempt was made by Governors John Patterson of Alabama 
and Jimmie H. Davis of Louisiana to substitute Faubus, but Faubus 
himself withdrew his name, saying he didn’t think the conference was 
the place for “political competition.” The New York Times re- 
ported that an unnamed emantss governor, with obvious relief, 
commented: 

“To make an omelet you’ve got to break some eggs. It was the 
only way to come out of it alive.” 

The conference was not free of the familiar “states” rights’ 
theme, expressed in a charge that the federal government shows 
“unrelenting encroachment” in the field of water use. But Ellington 
warned that the South’s more serious problems “jump far beyond 
the boundary lines of our states.” On foreign policy, “the states 
must join the federal government in reaching those decisions that 
control the future of the world.” The conference rose in spontaneous 
support of Pres. Kennedy’s United Nations speech. 

* * * 


MOST SIGNIFICANT OF ALL, perhaps, was the attention the 
group gave the South’s economic plight—a plight compounded of 
wasted natural resources, exhausted farm soils, extremely low per 
capita income, and exploitation of its workers by fly-by-night in- 
dustry, often pirated away from other sections by the ignoble proffer 
of non-union men and women driven by poverty to accept a bare 
living. 

A committee on industrial development headed by Gov. S. Ernest 
Vandiver of Georgia warned that the South must diversify its econ- 
omy. There should be an effort to attract “research-born industries,” 
the committee said. More vocational training should go to produce 
skilled workers. The South should make greater use of the research 
facilities of its own universities. 

The southern states, said the astounding report adopted by the 
conference, should “cease ‘shooting with a shotgun’” to “bag 
any and all (business) enterprises,” regardless of what stability 
they could offer and what they would contribute to improving a 
community’s welfare, and “use the ‘rifle approach’ in order to 
interest industries paying high wages.” 

Political and business leaders thinking in terms of raising per 
capita income, thinking of the need for diversifying industry to give 
their economy a stable and enduring foundation, thinking of train- 
ing workers and equipping them to earn high wages, are sometimes 
in short supply in almost any state. The South seems to be getting 
lucky. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED under social security will be 
acted on in the second session of the 87th Congress, Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey (D-Minn.), majority whip, on left, asserted on Washing- 
ton Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program. 
Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R-Calif.), minority whip, on the same 


program urged public backing of federal aid for education. 
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Oppo 


Secial Security System: 


security. 


federal matching grants to the 


aged. “Unfortunately,” i 


nents Look Again at 
Health Plan for Elderly 


A couple of chinks have appeared in the defenses organized 
medicine uses against health care for the aged through the 


@ The Board of Trustees of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, at a meeting in Atlantic City, voted to recommend to 
its House of Delegates a plan for a special review by the 
trustees, in cooperation with the Blue Cross Association, for 
the preparation of a. new report to the association on health 
care for the aged. The recommendation specifically called for 
a study of “legislative possibilities of utilizing the social secur- 
ity mechanism,” but without what the trustees called “objec- 
tionable provisions” of bills introduced in Congress to date. 
The association has stood since 1958 on a statement opposirg 
the Social Security approach “at this time.” 

@ The American Medical Association broke precedent by 
opening the columns of its Journal to an article on “Health 
Care Under Social Security” by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
-(D-Minn.), one of the co-sponsors of the labor-backed King- 
Anderson bill to set up a health care program under social 


The hospital association trustees tacitly conceded that the 
Kerr-Mills Act passed last year, under which a program of 


aged was set up, has failed to meet the health problems of the 
its statement said, there has been “tittle 
or no action in certain state legislatures.” 


states for health care for the 


NAM ‘Pullout’ from ILO 
Hit as Default of Duty. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tions and research into world la- 
bor conditions, establishes policies 
through international treaties in 
such areas as freedom of associ- 
tion and condemnation of slave 
labor, and _ provides technical 
assistance for emerging nations. 
Each nation is represented at the 
ILO annual sessions by one em- 
ployer, one worker and two gov- 
ernment delegates. 

Meany pointed out that in the 
last ILO session last June, despite 
refusal of the NAM to participate, 
Soviet bloc delegates suffered “a 
series of decisive defeats. The 
basic principle of a free labor move- 
ment, independent of government, 
was overwhelmingly reaffirmed.” 

Meany added: 

“We in the AFL-CIO are deep- 
ly committed to the proposition 
that while employers and unions 
in America may disagree on 
terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, they are united in their 
devotion to human freedom. 


AIW Convention Votes 
To Build Strike Fund 


Chicago—After two days of heated debate, the 500 delegates to 
the 13th convention of the Allied Industrial Workers voted 241 to 
183 for a 50-cents-a-month strike fund. Starting Jan. 1, 1962, the 
AIW strike fund will be deducted from union dues. 

The fund will be built up to approximately $500,000 in the first 


“The way to. demonstrate that 
unity,” Meany said, “is to stand 
firm against totalitarianism in such 
world forums as the ILO. No bat- 
tle can be won by running away.” 


Chamber of Commerce Pres. 
Richard Wagner, who headed the 
employer delegation to the ILO’s 
last session, said he. feels “very 
strongly” that American business- 
men should continue to participate 
in ILO activities. 


In an interview broadcast by 
the Voice of America, Wagner 
praised the ILO for having “con- 
tributed a great deal toward dig- 
nifying those who labor and im- 
proving working condtions all 
over the world.” 


He said the organization is “an 
excellent forum where we business- 
men as American citizens should do 
things to improve to the greatest 
extent possible the image of this 
country in the minds of other peo- 
ple and to also improve under- 
standing.” 


year, after which strike benefits® 


will be paid to members engaged 
in authorized strikes. AIW Pres- 
ident Carl W. Griepentrog said the 
fund “will strengthen the bargain- 
ing position of every AIW local 
and improve the bargaining atmos- 
phere for every AIW member even 
if he never walks a picket line.” 


Benefits Proposed 

Striking members will get a $15 
check during the third week of a 
walkout and will receive weekly 
increases of $2.50 until the benefits 
reach $25 a week. Benefits will 
continue indefinitely, and one ex- 
tra benefit will be paid after the 
first week of a return to work. 

The strike fund was the major 
issue of the four-day convention 
here. Minor changes were made 
in the union’s constitution. Elec- 
tion of officers will be held at the 
next biennial gathering. 

In a telegram to the AIW dele- 
gates, Pres. Kennedy said: 


“The Allied Industrial Work- 
ers have done an outstanding job 


during the past year to highlight 
the serious issues confronting the 
American people at home and 
abroad.” : 


Assistant Labor Sec. Jerry Holle- 
man, final convention speaker, told 
the delegates that workers in small 
manufacturing companies must be 
prepared to meet changing job re- 
quirements or face unemployment. 
The time is approaching, Holle- 
man said, when many of these 
workers will need new or refined 
skills to meet new job demands. 

Other convention speakers in- 
cluded Carl Rowan, deputy assist- 
ant secretary of state for public af- 
fairs; James G. Patton, président of 
the National Farmers Union; Leon 
Keyserling, chairman of the Coun- 
cil for Economic Progress; Al Bar- 
kan, deputy director of the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Educa- 
tion; Nelson Cruikshank, director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 
Security; Joseph Lewis, ‘secretary- 
treasurer of the AFL-CIO Union 


Historic Blackpool Conference: 


‘Blackpool, 


British Labor Shifts Policy, 
Reverses Nuclear Arms Call 


England—tThe British Labor Party, in a major turnabout, has reversed the unilateral 
disarmament policy adopted a year ago which had created a sharp schism in its ranks. 

Three of the four major trade unions that had provided the bulk of ‘ee for the arms policy 
that brought the party “to the brink of disaster,” as Party Chairman R. H. S. Crossman said, switched 
their position to. the “policy for peace” proposed by the party executive. 


These were the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, Railwaymen, 
and Shop, Distributive & Allied 
Workers. Their shift was presaged 
by a similar stand at the British 
Trades Union Congress last month. 
Only the huge Transport & General 
Workers Union continued to back 
the old policy and it went down to 
defeat as it had at the TUC con- 
vention. 


The new policy grew from 
what Crossman called the “im- 
perative from below”—the de- 
mand of party workers that the 
breach between the conference 
and Labor members of Parlia- 
ment be healed. It had the sup- 
port as well of the TUC, the 
party executive and the parlia- 
mentary. Labor Party. 


It reaffirms “multilateral and 
comprehensive disarmament under 
international control,” coupled with 
a steady increase in the power and 
scope of the United Nations. It ad- 
vocates agreements to ban nuclear 
testing, proposes establishment of a 
“non-nuclear” zone of controlled 
disarmament in central Europe, and 
backs British support of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Alliance (NATO). 

Nuclear Tests Hit 
It “deplores” Soviet resumption 
of nuclear tests, expresses “regret” 
that the United States felt it nec- 


George Googe 
Of Pressmen 
Dies at 6l 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn.— 
George L. Googe, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Pressmen since 1952 
and southern regional director for 
the former AFL from 1928 to 1949, 
died of a heart attack here on 
Sept. 29. He was 61. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F.Schnitz- 
ler expressed “extreme sorrow” 
at the news, and wired the union 
that Googe, “whose leadership 
has contributed so much to the 
well-being of the American work- 
ers, will be greatly missed, not 
only by the members of his own 
union but by the countless thou- 
sands he helped all over the 
country.” 

A native of Claxton, Ga., Googe 
made his home in Atlanta, where 
he was buried. He entered the 
printing industry at the age of 10 
on the Brunswick, Ga., Journal. 

In 1925 he was elected a vice 
president of the Georgia Federa- 
tion of Labor, a year later be- 
came the youngest alderman ever 
elected in Savannah, and in 1948 
was chosen a vice president of 
the Pressmen. He was widely 
known in political circles, having 
been a delegate to every Demo- 
cratic National Convention since 
1928. 

He was a vice president of the 
Intl. Allied Printing Trades Asso- 
ciation and of the AFL-CIO Union 
Label & Service Trades Dept. 


Article by Minton 
Gets World-Wide Play 


An article hy Pres. Lee W. Min- 
ton of the Glass Bottle Blowers will 
be given wide distribution by the 
United States Information Service, 
the union has announced. 

The article, headed “Collective 
Bargaining At Its Best,” appeared 
in the uniOn’s publication Glass 
Horizons and was reprinted in the 


Label & Service Trades Dept. 


book Labor’s Story. 


essary to resume its tests and calls 
for East-West negotiations on Ber- 
lin. 

The vote to reverse the Labor 
Party’s approach was 4.53 million 
to 1.76 million and was a dramatic 
victory for Party Leader Hugh 
Gaitskell, who last year repudiated 
the “ban the bomb” disarmament 
policy. 

The conference, the party’s 60th, 
was. held in an atmosphere of 
mounting confidence growing out of 
a Gallup Poll report giving Labdér 
its most substantial lead in five 
years over the ruling Conserva- 
tives. 


The feeling of unity was mo- 
mentarily jarred, but left unim- 
paired, by a sharp 45-minute 
debate over expulsion of the 
Electrical Trades Union. The 
discussion was marked by foot- 
stamping and hooting, but the 
national executive’s action was 
upheld in a card vote. The con- 
vention found that the union was 


action followed a similar step by 
the TUC congress. 


With only a few dissenting 
voices, and climaxed by Gaitskell’s 
call to service, the party reached 
agreement ‘on a broad domestic 
program. 

It included selective es Own. 
ership, the party’s new name for 
nationalization of industry. The de- 
bate touched off a sharp exchange 
between Gaitskell and Gen. Sec, 
Frank Cousins of the Transport & 
General Workers, who accused the 
leader of “taking the party away 
from , socialism.” ;, 

Ottier platform planks were 
planned expansion of the economy, 
accelerated research and develop. 
ment programs, 1 heavy accent on 
broader social services, democratic 
education and ‘fair taxation.” 


demned the Conservative govern 
ment’s*“pay pause” policy, charging 
it with destruction of long-standing 
wage council procedures for setting 


“managed and controlled” to 
serve the Communist os Its 


pay rates for public, semi-publi¢: 


and some industrial workers. 


‘Work’ Forces Appeal 
For New Idaho Drive 


Twin Falls, Ida.—Businessmen here have been urged to try again 
to outlaw the union shop in Idaho—despite defeats. suffered by 
so-called “right-to-work” supporters in a 1958 referendum and in 
this year’s session of the legislature. 

Three nationally-prominent leaders of the so-called “right-to- 


», 


work” movement, including the 
chairman of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce’s new Special Commit- 
tee for Voluntary Unionism, came 
to this city of 42,000 to beat the 
drums for state and federal anti- 
labor laws and for repeal of both 
the Davis-Bacon and Walsh-Healey 
prevailing wage laws. They spoke 
at a “labor relations dinner” of the 
Twin Falls Chamber of Commerce. 


Wofford B. Camp, treasurer of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and head of its “work” commit- 
tee, told the group how he and 
other big California growers had 
“organized” and “beaten down” 
efforts of farm workers to or- 
ganize. “We did not lose a bat- 
tle,” he declared. 


Lucius P. Chase, vice president 
and general counsel of the Kohler 
Co., dated what he branded as la- 
bor’s “ominous power” to the New 
Deal Administration of Pres. 


Chemical Worker 


‘Citizen of Year’ 


Marshall Jacobs of Falls Church, 
Va., a member of Chemical Work- 
ers Local 63, was named winner of 
the “citizen of the year” award in- 
stituted this year by the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Gas Light Co. 


A gas company serviceman, he 
was presented with a silver trophy 
by Donald S. Bittinger, company 
president. He was chosen for the 
honor by an independent board of 
judges in recognition of 20 years 
of work with teenagers in Metro- 
politan Washington through coach- 
ing teams in the American Legion 
Junior Baseball League. 


Two other members of Local 63 
were among five-runners-up who 
received certificates of award for 
good citizenship. They were Edgar 
A. Beall, Annandale, Va., and 


|Percy H. Butler, Washington. 


Roosevelt. He called for a drive 
to repeal both the Walsh-Healey 
Act of 1936, which sets minimum 
wages for manufacturing industries 
doing business with the government, 
and the Davis-Bacon Act, passed in 
1931 during the Hoover Adminis- 
tration, establishing area prevailing 
wage scales for federal public works 
and public building construction. 

Chase’s firm, the Kohler Co. of 
Sheboygan, Wis., has a long record 
of union-busting and is now seek- 
ing to upset an NLRB decision 
holding it guilty of unfair labor 
practices in a seven-year-old Auto 
Workers strike. 

Harry J. Lambeth, a staff attor- 
ney of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and editor of its Labor Rela 
tions Letter, called for a letter-writ- 
ing campaign in support of legisla- 
tion to put unions under anti-trust 
laws. Such a law, he said, would 
prevent industry-wide strikes. He 
told his ‘audience that “union influ 
ence is Overwhelming in Congress.” 


Lambeth urged a two-edged 
drive for enactment of a “right- 
to-work” law, through a refer- 
endum petition and through the 
legislature. ; 


Pilots Ask Reversal 
Of CAB Examiner 


Chicago—The Air Line Pilots 
will ask the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to reverse a trial examiner’s report 
holding that Southern Airways had 
bargained in good faith and had 
not violated the Railway Labor Act 
in a dispute with its pilots. 

The only issue in the dispute, 
ALPA Pres. C. N. Sayen declared, 
is whether Southern’s veteran pilots 
are to be returned to their proper 
seniority positions ahead of newly- 
hired strikebreakers and accorded 
grievance rights. Both of these 
rights, he asserted, are guaranteed 
by the Railway Labor Act. 


The conference vigorously com: 
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Convention Cheered: 


port indicating a step-up in 
fates and Canada. 


Woodworkers Plan 


Organizing Step-Up 
Miami Beach—The 22nd constitutional convention of the Wood- 
workers opened here on a note of optimism paced by the officers’ 
ongenizational efforts in the United 


Oregon’s Sen. Wayne Morse (D) reminded the more than 300 


' 
' 


mce of southern governors had 
been warned that the reason in- 
dustries brought South are not prov- 
ing economically advantageous is 
because “the appeals made for in- 
dustrial location in the South have 
peen invariably stressed on the 
availability of non-union labor, and 
pon-union labor is going to be low- 
wage labor.” 

Morse pointed out that the re- 
ceatly-adjourned Congress had ap- 


Actors Urge 
U. S. Probe of 
Runaway Films 


Hollywood, Calif—The Actors 
& Artists’ executive board has 
uked Congress to hold public hear- 
ings on the problem of “runaway” 
production of American motion 
pictures in other countries. 

Meeting here for the first time, 
the board said foreign production 
is “depriving American artists and 
wchnicians of tens of thousands of 
jobs” and argued that congressional 
action is needed. 

Rep. John H. Dent (D-Pa.), 
chairman of a special House sub- 
committee on the effect of im- 
ports and exports on jobs, was 
urged to hold hearings and make 
recommendations to Congress to 
“remedy the present deplorable © 
situation.” 

Pres. Conrad Nagel presided at 
the meeting of the AFL-CIO parent 
body of performers’ unions—Ac- 
tors Equity, Television & Radio 
Artists, Musical Artists, Variety 
Artists, Screen Actors and Screen 


jelegates that the recent confer-@ 


propriated $52 biflion for defense, 
foreign aid and space exploration— 
“all of which was needed and will 
prove a great stimufus to American 
business. 

“However,” he continued, “the 
ugly question arises—suppose we | 
devote ourselves to military and 
civil defense for the next decade 
and there is no war. Wil we find 


ready to run for our concrete dug- 
outs, waiting for war that does not 
come?” 


workers in the Newfoundland 
woods—where the IWA fought the 


convention was told. 


ganization to these stalwarts 
whose union was literally legis- 
lated owt of business by an an- 
tagonistic government,” Pres. A. 
F. Hartung told the cheering 
convention. 


Officers to serve for the ensuing 
term were to be nominated later in 
the convention. Balloting, as usual, 
will be conducted by mail with the 
entire union membership partic- 
ipating. 

All resolutions approved by the 
convention likewise must be ratified 
by referendum. ~ 

Other speakers included assistant 
Labor Sec. Esther Peterson, Organ- 
izational Dir. Nick Zonarich, of 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept., Vice Pres. William, Dodge 
of the Canadian Labor Congress, 
Al Barkan, deputy director of 
COPE, and Adolph Germer, vet- 
eran union leader who formerly 


Extras. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


establish the agency shop as a law- 
ful subject for collective bargaining 
in all states that do not have “right- 
-work” laws and at least in In- 
diana among the states that do. 


It remains to be seen. what the 
board will decide if similar cases 


arise in other “right-to-work” 
states, the spokesman said. , He 
noted that because the parties had 
agreed to bypass the state law, 
the NLRB majority reached its 
decision under Sec. 8(a)(3) of 
the act—which permits union- 
security agreements—and did not 
reach the question of Sec. 14(b) 
—which permits states to outlaw 
the union shop. 


Nineteen states now have “right- 
o-work” statutes in force. Some 
of them purport to ban the agency 
thop along with the union shop, 
While others make no mention of 
the subject. In Florida as well as 
Indiana state courts have ruled the 
agency shop to be a legal form of 
Union security. 

The board spokesman noted that 
While interest in the agency shop 
has grown in recent years, that type 
of union security clause actually 
pre-dates the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
first agency shop on record, he said, 
Was negotiated in 1939 by the 
IBEW with the Utah Power & 
Light Co. 


He added that federal statistics 


2 


show that about 6 percent of all 


was IWA organization director. 


NLRB Shifts, Holds Agency Shop 


Subject to Bargaining in Indiana 


contracts now contain the agency 
shop. 
a Followed Court Ruling 

The UAW case arose following 
the Indiana Appellate Court’s 1959 
decision. The union submitted 
proposals for an agency shop to 
cover GM employes at the nine In- 
diana plants and filed an unfair 
practice charge after the company 
refused to bargain on the subject. 
The complaint was dismissed in the 
NLRB ruling last February. ~ 

The board voted to reconsider 
the case at the request of the UAW 
and ‘the-NLRB general counsel. 
Supporting briefs were filed by the 
AFL-CIO, the Retail Clerks, the 
Commercial Telegraphers, the 
Steelworkers, and the Indiana 
Building & Construction Trades 
Council. 

In reversing the earlier deci- 
sion, the NLRB majority held the 
agency shop to be a lesser form 
of union security than the union 
shop, declaring that there was 
“no doubt” as to its legality in 
the light of the legislative history 
of the act, plus board and court 
decisions. 

The majority cited a Supreme 
Court decision of 1954, which said: 

“This legislative history clearly 
indicates that Congress intended to 
prevent utilization of union secur- 
ity agreements for any purpose 
other than to compel payment of 
union dues and fees, 


ourselves armed to the teeth and |: 


An ali-cut drive to organize |: 


agner; 


REGISTRATION CAMPAIGN sponsored by New York City AFL-CIO, aimed at registration of 
hostile government of Premier J. R.| all union members for the upcoming municipal election, was carried to a mass rally of hospital work- 
Smallwood—will be conducted, the | ers. The newly-formed Brotherhood Party, supported by the labor council, is backing Mayor Robert 
F, Wagner, also candidate of the Democratic and Liberal Parties. Shown (left to right) Sec.-Treas. 

“We will rally all of our re- | Cleveland Robinson of Retail-Wholesale Dist. 65; Mayor W 
sources and might to bring or- | Pres. Leon J. Davis of Retail-Wholesale Local 1199. 


Rev. Martin Luther King, and 


Why ‘Work’ Is Bad 
Laber Aides Tell 


Labor commissioners in 
states which ban the union 
shop teli why they think 
“Right-to-Work Is a Bad 
Law” in a pamphlet by that 
title issued by the National 
Council for Industrial Peace. 

The pamphlet is based on 


sioner Marion E. Martin of 
Maine to her state’s Iegisla- 
ture when a “right-to-work” 
law was being considered. She 
included replies to queries. 
Copies of the pamphlet are 
available free from the Coun- 
cil at 1074 National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D.C. 


testimony by Labor Commis- 


(Continued from Page 1) 

tice cases would pass Congress even 
though a presidential reorganization 
plan was defeated this year in the 
House. 

Session a ‘Success’ 


Biemiller, interviewed on the 
Mutual Broadcasting network’s La- 
bor News Conference, described the 
first session of the 87th Congress as 
“a success” from labor's viewpoint. 
He cited enactment of a mini- 
mum wage bill, depressed area legis- 
lation and “the most comprehensive 
housing bill that Congress has ever 
passed” as highlights of the first 
session. 


“Thus Congress recognized the 
validity of union’s concern about 
‘free riders,’ i.e., employes who. re- 
ceive the benefits of union represen- 
tation .but are unwilling to con- 
tribute their share of financial sup- 
port to such union, and gave unions 
the power to contract to meet that 
problem while withholding from 
unions the power to cause the dis- 
charge of employes for any other 
reason.” 

“Certainly,” observed the NLRB 
majority, “the Supreme Court clari- 
fied that which Congress sought to 
permit in the area of union secur- 
ity and that which it sought to 
limit.” 

Subject to Appeal _ 

The ruling may be appealed by 
GM to the federal courts. The 
Supreme Court already has been 
asked to review a decision of the 
Kansas courts holding that the 
state’s generally-worded “right-to- 
work” law bars agency shop agree- 
ments as well as the union shop. 

In his dissent, Leedom argued 
that Indiana’s “right-to-work” law 
had a direct bearing on the case 
and that the majority was applying 
a broad definition of union mem- 
bership in one section of the act 
and a narrow definition in another. 

He contended, further, that 
under the agency shop non-mem- 
bers would not be entitled to some 
benefits “guaranteed union mem- 
bers” but would have the same 


gave credit to “Pres. Kennedy and 


The AFL-CIO legislative director 


his White House aides and other 
members of the Administration” for 
enactment of progressive legislation 
despite the fact that there were “21 
fewer well-defined liberals in the 
House of Representatives in the 
87th Congress than there were in 
the 86th.” 

Biemiller said “a liberal Ad- 
ministration directed by a vigor- 
ous young President made a 
tremendous difference in getting 
bills passed.” 

Conceding that the Administra- 
tion suffered a setback on federal 
aid to education during the first 
session, Biemiller predicted that 
when congressmen return home 
during the recess and talk to their 
constituents “they will change their 
minds and get back to work on this 
very important question.” 

There are still “many children 
who are going to school on a pla- 
toon system or in dilapidated 
buildings,” he noted. 


Health Care Backing Grows 

Likewise, he said, there is grow- 
ing support for health care for the 
aged and “every reason to believe 
that a bill will pass in the next ses- 
sion.” 

Biemiller also predicted congres- 
sional approval of pending legisla- 
tion strengthening the Welfare & 
Pension Plan Disclosure Act and 
establishing a cabinet Dept. of 
Urban Affairs. 

He said he did not think legis- 
lation to put unions under the 
anti-trust laws would “go very 
far” and added that any attempt 
to pass such Iegislation would be 


dues-paying requirements. 


Priority Tags Given 
3 Bills in Congress 


The AFL-CIO's legislative direc- 
tor praised the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration for using its executive power 
in support of civil rights and anti- 
discrimination policies. Biemiller 
called for strengthening of voting 
rights and added: 


“We believe very strongly that 
there should be a system worked 
out of assistance to school districts 
to establish desegregated schools, 
and we will back such legislation.” 


Kennedy High, 
Congress Lags 
In CWA Poll 


Members of the Communications 
Workers have given Pres. Kennedy 
and his Administration a strong 
vote of confidence, but are sharply 
divided on whether Congress has 
done a good job. 

In a poll conducted by CWA as 
part of a continuing series, a fat 
69.1 percent of the members polled 
considered Kennedy “an effective 
President,” 18.6 percent disagreed 
and 12.3 percent said they didn’t 
know. 

His Administration “performed 
creditably,” 60.1 percent de- 
clared. Another 28.9 percent 
disagreed and 11 percent had no 
opinion. 

In evaluating Congress—as of 
mid-summer when the mail ballots 
were sent to a random cross-section 

of CWA members — members 
divided three ways in response to 
the question: e 

“Has the Democratic 87th Con- 
gress done a good job for the 
American people?” 

The “yes” vote was 38.1 percent. 

Another 32.2 percent answered 


A large 29.7 percent said they 
didn’t know. 


Papermakers Elect 


New West Coast VP 


Portland, Ore.-—Oscar Robertson 
of LaMirada, Calif., is the newest 
vice president and regional director 
of the Papermakers & Paper- 
workers. A UPP international rep- 
resentative since 1956, he was 
elected at a special convention here 


“resisted vigorousty” by the AFL- 
clo. 


to replace Al E. Brown, now UPP 
vice president at Albany, N. Y. 
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Biemiller Warns of 
Danger to Security 


Boston—The linking of the 


“radical reactionaries” of the Jchn 


Birch Society and high officers of the armed forces presents a “con- 
siderable danger” to America’s security, Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL- 
CIO director of legislation, declared here. 

In an address to the Massachusetts State AFL-CIO Biemiller 


declared the AFL-CIO believes with® 


the Administration that “no mili- 
tary leader has the right to promote 
any political program among his 
own troops or’ among the public 
as a whole.” 

This holds especially, he empha- 
sized, when military leaders link up 
with the John Birch Society and its 
“fellow travelers.” Biemiller stressed 
that: 


“When a group of wealthy, 
fanatical men undertakes to de- 
stroy public confidence in Amer- 
ican leaders, past and present; in 
American institutions; in social 
progress, and even in the ability 
of the people to govern them- 
selves, they are eating away at 
the fiber of our country and our 
way of life.” 


Biemiller traced activities of the 
Birch Society, “the bitter enemies of 
democracy itself,” and its leader, 
Robert Welch, from their emergence 
a year ago with attacks on for- 
mer Pres. Eisenhower and other 
American leaders. He described 
the society’s second phase as 
marked by an attack on all pro- 
gressive and liberal aspects of Amer- 
ican domestic and foreign policies. 
In this phase it became clear, said 
Biemiller, that “the labor movement 
was and still is a primary target.” 


Link With Military Hit 
The third phase, the link-up with 
the military, is “far more serious,” 
the AFL-CIO legislative director 
said, because it made the Birch so- 
ciety respectable to “reactionaries 
of every stripe.” 

The involvement of the military 
started in 1958 when Eisenhower, 
then President, ordered use of 
military personnel and facilities 
to arouse the public to the men- 
ace of the cold war. 


Citing the statement of Sen. J. 
Dixon Urges 
Strengthened 
Trust Laws 


Federal Trade Commission 
Chairman Paul Rand Dixon has 
urged heavier fines and mandatory 
jail sentences for repeated violations 
of anti-trust laws. 

Testifying before the Senate Anti- 
Trust committee, Dixon also en- 
dorsed legislation which would hold 
top officials of a law-breaking firm 
responsible if there was “reasonable 
cause” for them to be aware that 
subordinates were violating anti-trust 
laws. The bills were introduced by 
Subcommittee Chairman Estes Ke- 
fauver (D-Tenn.). Dixon was coun- 
sel for the subcommittee before his 
appointment to the FTC, 


Citing the anti-trust case against 
major electrical equipment man- 
ufacturers in which 45 second 
and third echelon officials were 
fined or sent to jail, Dixon re- 
marked: 


“Somewhere at the top, respon- 
sibility just seemed to disappear. 
I think the top officials ought to 
be responsible.” 


Both Dixon and a spokesman for 
the government’s General Services 
Administration endorsed another 
bill which would require bidders on 
government contracts to certify that 
there was no coilusion in the 
bidding. 


William Fulbright (D-Ark.), who 
helped expose the link-up in a 
memorandum to Defense Sec. Rob- 
ert S. McNamara, that the back- 
ground and training of military 
officers does not equip them with 
the “balance of judgment” to deal 
with the total strategy for the nu- 
clear age, Biemiller pointed to the 
historic and constitutional tradition 
of civilian control of the armed 
forces. 

Officers attempting to carry 
out the 1958 directive, he said, 
turned “in many instances to 
civilian groups that seemed to 
have simple, direct answers to 
the nation’s complex problems— 
groups like the John Birch so- 
ciety.” 

The result, he added, is the 
“spectacle of military leaders un- 
dermining confidence in the nation 
they themselves are sworn to de- 
fend. I say it’s no longer laugh- 
able; it’s monstrous.” 


Civilian Control Lost 

Biemiller asserted that Maj. Gen. 
Edwin A. Walker of the 24th In- 
fantry Division stationed in Ger- 
many, an admitted member of the 
Birch society, in his indoctrination 
of American troops overturned the 
policy of civilian control, because 
“an officer in the U.S. service has 
no more right to take public issue 
with his commander-in-chief than 
a sergeant has to agitate against the 
orders of a general.” 


If the Birch brand of philos- 
ophy is “Americanism,” Bie- 
miller said, ““Khrushchev can re- 
lax.” The nation must stand for 
an Americanism that the Birch 
followers “have never learned.” 


He continued: 

“We must stand together as a 
whole people, jointly committed to 
the general welfare . . . This kind 
of Americanism, the real kind, 
means more social security, not less; 
economic well-being for all, not 
just a few; more real equality; more 
genuine community of interests; 
more efforts to achieve, through 
government and all other channels, 
the perfection of our democracy.” 

In this outlook there is no place 
for the “direct, black-and-white 
concepts of the military mind; there 
is no place for the child-like, red- 
and-white concepts” of the Birchers. 


_ Birch-Military Link Seen Threat to U.S] 


HUMAN RIGHTS committee established recently by the Philadelphia AFL-CIO council launched its 

program with a luncheon discussion of area activities. Taking part in the session were, left to rights 
seated, Harry Boyer, co-president of the Pennsylvania AFL-CIO and chairman of the State Human 
Relations Commission; James Jones, chairman of the committee; Boris Shishkin, director of the AFL. 


CIO Dept. of Civil Rights; standing, Rev. Charles Walker, Laborers business agent; Ben Stahl, Jew. 
ish Labor Committee director and committee consultant; Joseph Schwartz, committee sercetary; Nore 
man Blumberg, president of the city AFL-CIO council, and Joseph Kelley, secretary of the council, 


ICFTU Protests 
Libyan Arrests 


Brussels, Belgium—The 
Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has asked the 
Intl, Labor Organization to 
intervene immediately in 
Libya to avert what it called 
a possible breakdown of trade 
union ctivities in that coun- 
try. 


The request followed the 
arrests of 20 union leaders 
during a strike called to en- 
force a wage raise granted by 
a bipartite commission. 
Among those arrested was 
Salem Shita, general secre- 
tary of the Libyan General 
Workers Union and a sub- 
stitute member of the ILO 
governing body. An ICFTU 
mission has been denied en- 
try into the country. 


The ICFTU plans to file a 
formal complaint with the 
ILO charging the Libyan gov- 
ernment with violating inter- 
national labor conventions on 
the freedom of association 
and collective bargaining. It 
has contributed $1,000 to the 
relief of the strikers’ families. 


‘Seasonal’ Dip Holds 
Joblessness Near 7% 


(Continued from Page 1) 
@ “Long-term” unemployment 
of more than 27 weeks declined by 
150,000 to about 750,000. 


@ Involuntary part-time employ- 
ment among non-agricultural work- 
ers for economic reasons dropped 
by 600,000 to 2.5 million, or to 
about the same level as in Septem- 
ber 1960. 

The number of people without 
jobs for 15 weeks or longer was 
452,000 more than the 805,000 
listed a year ago for September 
1960. Those unemployed 27 weeks 


or longer totaled 243,000 more]. 


than a year earlier, when 417,000 
were in this category. 

Against these “favorable” indi- 
cators Wolfbein posed two adverse 
factors: 

@ Continuation of the unem- 
ployment rate at a high level. 

@ Continued unemployment of 
nearly 1.5 million among workers 


out of jobs 15 weeks or more. 

The report also showed a season- 
al fall in the work force, which de- 
clined from 73 million in August to 
71.1 million as college and high 
school students left jobs and re- 
turned to their classes. 

Wolfbein said that on the basis 
of the favorable factors, October 
might show “some real improve- 
ment,” although it may be hard to 
tell the difference between real im- 
provement and the snap-back from 
Carla. October is usually the low 
spot of the year for unemployment. 
In answer to a query he said that 
if the unemployment rate of 6.8 
percent were maintained this 
month, the October total of unem- 
ployed would be about 3.9 million 
and would be below 4 million for 
the first time since October 1960, 
when it was 3.6 million. He said 
he was “very hopeful” that an im- 
provement in the rate will be shown 
by the end of the year. 


Kennedy Aides Defend 
Employment Figures 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“rash of uninformed and unscien- 
tific attacks on the unemployment 
statistics of the U.S. government.” 

Citing the BLS and the Census 
Bureau, the latter of which actually 
gathers the statistics Clague’s bu- 
reau publishes, Heller paid tribute 
to their “competence and integrity” 
despite the “occasional vulgar aqt- 
tacks” on them. 

The C@incil of Economic Ad- 
visers, he said, saw “no misleading 
signals” arising from present tech- 
niques of gathering information on 
jobs and joblessness. Other evi- 
dence, to the contrary, “indicates 
clearly that the overall statistics are 
delivering their message loud and 
clear,” despite “biased broadsides 
and barbed innundoes” against 
them. 


Hodges in a statement said: 

“I have every confidence” that 
the Census Bureau’s surveys of 
employment and unemployment 
“are based on the most advanced 
methods devised for sample sur- 
veys.” He continued: 


“The results give us an accurate 
picture of what we have chosen to 
measure, namely, the extent to 
which we are fully utilizing our 
available manpower. . . . We have 
sought, and will continue to seek, 
the most accurate picture of em- 
ployment conditions in the U.S.” 

Hodges in speeches and press 
conferences has continually referred 
to existing joblessness—shown by 
the BLS to be stuck for 10 months 
at nearly 7 percent of the work 
force—as a troublesome symptom 
despite general business recovery 
from the recession. 


Expert Advice Used 
Goldberg, asked directly about 
the Digest article in an Oct. 2 press 
conference, pointed out that the 
techniques for gathering the job 
figures “have been developed 
throughout the years through sev- 
eral administrations, Republican 
and Democratic, based upon the 
advice of the best experts available” 

in and out of the government. 


“They are the most accurate 
figures of any nation in the 
world,” he said, “and reflect the 
best informed judgment on how 


figures of this type should be 
maintained.” 

Critical articles, he continued, 
“do not reflect an accurate knowk 
edge of what our figures state. . .4 
I am satisfied that our figures are 
accurate figures.” 
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Performers’ | 
Unions te Aid 
Rome Parley 


Pres. Herman Kenin of the Mu. 
sicians and Henry Kaiser, general 
counsel of the AFM, have been } 
designated by the U.S. government 
to serve as advisers to the official 
delegation at the Diplomatic Cot- 
ference on Neighboring Rights in 
Rome, Italy, Oct. 10-26. 

Together with Executive See 
Donald F, Conaway and Morton 
Becker, general counsel of the Tele 
vision & Radio Artists, they will 
join U.S. representatives and others 
at a conference called to complett 
the drafting of international treatiés 
recognizing and safeguarding pet 
formers’ rights to recordings played 
in foreign countries. 

The AFM has tried for many 
years to bring about such a treaty 
in the field of performers’ rights. 

In 1949 Kenin was an Amer. 
ican delegate to a conference of 
the ILO Committee on Salaried 
Employes and Professional Work- 
ers, and there for the first time 
presented the views of profes 
sional musicians on the repro 
duction of copyrighted material. 

Kenin said he hopes the Rome 
conference will achieve the goal— 
“adequate protection for the rights 
of musicians in broadcasting, tele 
vision, and the mechanical repro 
duction of sound under interna 
tional copyright laws.” 
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